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AFRICAN RAZORS 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY 


Among African culture elements that as yet have not in any way 
been subjected to study are the implements used in shaving, in brief: 
razors, the word taken in its widest sense. In the preceding numbers 
of this series several other culture elements that had been similarly 
altogether neglected, or at any rate not much noticed, have been taken 
up for monographic treatment, whereas the aim has been to effect 
the greatest possible completeness of data as to their uses, distribution, 
types, etc. In the present case, where the razor is concerned, no such 
exactness has been possible. This is partly due to the difficulty under 
the prevailing war conditions — when, besides, collections are largely 
evacuated — of obtaining information from foreign museums. This is 
especially unfortunate because it may be taken for granted that every 
ethnographical museum of any importance possesses a considerable 
number of African razors. I have therefore had to fall back upon the 
Ethnographical Museum of Sweden’s collections and what recordings 
I could find in the literature. But even the latter presents certain 
difficulties inasmuch as in many works it is mentioned, it is true, that 
among this or that people the removal of the beard or hair on the 
body is done by shaving, but nothing is said as to what the razor is 
like, or at the most that it consists of »a piece of iron*, or something 
of that sort. 1 Notwithstanding these shortcomings I dare say that the 
material here adduced will suffice for mustering the various main types 
of the African razor and its approximate distribution. To this may 
be added that the present study, strictly speaking, only embraces 
Africa in the ethnological meaning of the word. The Mediterranean 
region, it must be noted, has neither ethnologically nor archaeologically 
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been closely examined, although on the other hand it has not altogether 
been overlooked. 

The negroes, with whom we in this connection above all are con¬ 
cerned, are, as we know, apt to remove not only the hair of the face 
but also that of the body, and in many parts even, wholly or partly, 
the hair of the head, including the eyebrows. In the latter two cases 
this refers to both sexes. In negroes, as we know, the growth of beard 
is generally very scanty, and in cases where this is stronger, it is likely 
to be due to intermixture of alien blood (e. g. »Hamitic»). In certain 
parts, e. g. where there is Arab influence, the men like to wear beards 
as a mark of Arab strain, of which they are proud. But in other places 
too, as, e. g., in South Africa (Bechuana, Basuto) beards are prized. 2 
The part played in many parts of Africa by the hair (the style of 
hairdressing) and the beard as symbols of dignity falls without the 
scope of this paper, but the reader that is interested is referred to the 
brief survey written by Dr. W. Schilde, whose decease during the 
present year is greatly regretted. 3 Neither does the growth of the hair 
of the body as connected with magical conceptions come within the 
present subject. Ol oiboni , for example, »chief paramount* of the 
Masai, must not remove his beard, as then he would lose his super¬ 
natural powers, and among the Masai the same applies to the •medicine¬ 
man* {ol goiatiki ). 4 

As might be expected in Africa, where practically all cutting im¬ 
plements are of iron, even the razors are as a rule of that material. 
This is throughout the case in the following, unless specially noted. 
As razors, specific instruments are generally used, but for this purpose 
even an ordinary knife, or the head of a spear or arrow, may be 
pressed into service. Occasionally, and in places fairly regularly, glass- 
splinters are used. 

On the whole, I have here presented my material in a geographical 
order, beginning farthest south. My not having attempted to deal with 
different types of razors by themselves, nor aimed at establishing their 
areas of distribution, is because this would be rather difficult seeing 
that frequently the forms are so little divergent from each other that 
distinct boundaries between them are difficult to draw up with cer¬ 
tainty. This especially applies to the spatula-shaped razors. For the 
same reason I have not either provided the present exposition with 
distributional maps. 
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It may also be noted that many African peoples remove hairs of 
the beard or of the body, eyebrows or eyelashes with tweezers, which 
partly occur by themselves or, perhaps more often, together with 
razors. In the present study, attention has to a certain degree been 
given to the occurrence of tweezers. 

By way of introduction it may also be mentioned that the razors that 
are here illustrated are not all reproduced to the same scale, owing to 
the different sources from which they originate. Those reproduced 
from washes (by the artist Axel Hjelm, of Goteborg) or from photo¬ 
graphs are from the collections of the Ethnographical Museum of 
Sweden, while the drawings are mostly taken from books. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL DATA 

From Bushmen and Hottentots I have, strangely enough, not been 
able to find any records of razors in spite of having gone through a 
large number of works and articles. Some authors, like Passarge, only 
mention that the hair is shaved off. Growth of hair is sparce in Bushmen 
and Hottentots, and the beard, too, is only feebly developed. 5 The 
only positive statement I know of is that of Kaufmann, who says 
that among the Auin Bushmen the men occasionally shave their heads 
with a knife or bits of broken glass. Even the hair on the genitals, 
which occur scantily in the men, is frequently shaved off with a glass- 
splinter. 6 

According to Vedder, the Bergdama formerly shaved their heads by 
means of damping the hair with a saliva-moistened small brush, and 
then »scraping off* it with a sharp stone. 7 Of the treatment of the 
beard V. says nothing. Lebzelter states that formerly the Bergdama 
used to shave the head or pluck out the hairs (by what means? With 
the fingers?). The hairs of the armpit and the genitals are carefully 
removed, the operational field being scrupulously rubbed in with water 
and ashes, whereupon the hairs are plucked out with tweezers. A 
woman with hair on her body is considered indecent. 8 

When Herero girls are at the age of 3 to 7 years, practically all the 
hair they possess is scraped off with *a piece of iron (spatula-shaped 
razor?) or a sharp stone*. 9 In a Herero collection in the Ethnographical 
Museum of Sweden, received in 1881, there is »a pair of tweezers, of 
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wood, for plucking out hairs* (R. M. 2894). Regarding the tribes in 
Amboland (Ovambo, etc.), Lebzelter gives the incomplete information 
(p. 220) that formerly shaving was done without soap with a razor 
(oshitesi) or with glass splinters. 

Equally astonishingly negative is the information concerning the 
southeastern Bantu. Is it may be that they never possessed any native 
iron razors? And, if so, can this possibly be connected with the 
circumstance that originally knives do not seem to have been used 
by the true Kafirs (Zulu, Ama-Xosa, and others), but that these instead 
used assegais to cut with. 10 Not even from the Zulu, about whom so 
much has been written, have I been able to come across any exact 
information on this point. While on the subject of the men’s head- 
rings in Zululand and Swaziland, Kidd however says that *the rest 
of the hair is shaved off, usually with a piece of broken glass or a piece 
of hoop iron sharpened up*. The same thing applies to children’s hair 
in Pondoland. The shaving is done without any soap. 11 Of the 
Ama-Xosa, Kropf only says that a *Gabel* (tweezers?) is used for 
pulling out the hairs of the head. 12 

The southernmost record of a spatula-shaped razor that I have 
found is supplied by Campbell (1822), thanks to a coloured print of 
it, fig. 1. Unfortunately I cannot say for certain from what people 
it derives, but according to C. it comes from the villages of *Mashow*, 
which his map shows as lying some way north of the headwaters of 
the Oranje-Vaal river and roughly 100 miles southwest of Kurrichane 
in the »Marootzee country*. *We witnessed a woman shaving the 
head of another with a razor shaped like a round spade, it was of 
steel and had a good edge. She sharpened it now and then upon a 
skin. The razor was purchased for a few beads; the bargain being 
finished they seemed highly diverted at the occurrence.* 18 Campbell 
enumerates iron articles of trade manufactured at Kurrichane — 
battle-axes, adzes, knives, assegais, etc. — and also includes razors in 
the list. According to Moffat (p. 235), Campbell travelled to the 
Bahurutsi people at Kurrichane, i. e. to Bechuanas of the Hurutsu 
group. This razor may originally have come from them. In shape, 
it differs somewhat from all the spatulate razors we shall encounter 
in the following: it is more paddle-shaped, but it nevertheless appears 
to have been correctly drawn, judging by pictures of other objects in 
C.’s book. 
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Of the Sotho of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, Endemann 
says that they shave the hair of the head and the beard with a square 
razor with slightly rounded sides. According to his somewhat vague 
description it is two-edged, which probably implies that the longer 
sides are edged: »Das Rasieren geschieht, indem man das Haar mit 
Wasser netzt und es dann mit einem scharfen, viereckigen Stahl- 
plattchen, dessen zwei Schneiden etwas abgerundet sind, abkratzt, 
wobei es Hautritze genug gibt. Rasieren des Bartes, welches sehr 
geliebt ist, geschieht in derselben Weise.* 14 

A type which, so far as I can find, is unparallelled in South Africa 
is depicted by Hall 130 from the Karanga, of Southern Rhodesia, viz. a 
broad-bladed, pointed, one-edged knife with a narrow handle in one 
piece, fig. 64 (this high number is due to my having found this record 
only after the pages carrying illustrations had gone to press). Its 
nearest counterpart is not known to me nearer than Abyssinia, a razor 
published by Powell-Cotton from Gojam 15 (see p. 23 and fig. 46). 
It seems to me not improbable that this knife belongs to the Rhodesian 
high culture, and therefore originally is a non-African culture element. 

My next southernmost record of the spatulate razor comes from the 
Ila (Ba-Ila), from whom Smith and Dale reproduce a series of razors 
of more or less similar type, some of which are seen in fig. 2. *The 
razors (imo) made by the smiths are thinly beaten out and spatula¬ 
shaped, about 2 inches by 1 V2 inches.* lfl Of the Lamba, Duke says 
that the relatives of a deceased shave their heads clean as a sign of 
mourning, and that the men shave their heads in parts, but does not 
specify the instrument. 17 In his glossary (p. 392) he includes ichimo , 
’small razor*, which is the same root as in the language of the Ila, and 
perhaps of the same type as among them. 

From the Balenge, near Broken Hill, N. Rhodesia, our museum 
possesses a razor, 6 cm. long, which is also used in tattooing, fig. 3 
(No. 12. 6. 35). It has been collected by E. von Rosen, who has also 
presented the museum with a number of razors from the tribes on 
Lake Bangweolo, viz. from the Baushi, on the southwestern shore of 
the lake a spatulate one of a fairly solid type, 9 cm. long, fig. 4 
(12. 6. 598); in this Baushi collection there are also two »carving 
implements, possibly also used as razors and tattooing knives* (12. 
6.616 —617); the former, of iron with a wooden handle, is probably 
just a carving instrument, but the latter, which is of copper (length 
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io cm.), fig- 5, might very likely do for shaving with, although in that 
case it would be thicker and clumsier than any other African razor 
known to me; from the Babisa, south of the lake, two spatula-shaped 
»razors and tattooing knives*, length io cm., fig. 6 (12. 6. 394—395) 
and from the Batwa of the papyrus swamps south of the Babisa, a razor 
14 cm. long, fig. 7 (12. 6. 168). 1 * Concerning shaving among the Batwa, 
von Rosen, inter alia, writes that their growth of beard is very scanty, 
so that shaving off the hair of the face is no great trouble. The method 
of shaving consists of rubbing fat into the hair and scraping it off with 
the razor. This instrument has a very keen edge and is held in the 
same way as we hold the pen when writing. 

Among the Awemba (Bemba), in NE Rhodesia, the razor is also 
spatulated, fig. 8, and ca. 10 cm. long. *It is stropped by means of 
spitting on the palm (by the thumb) of the right hand; the razor is 
then held in the left hand and held quite still, and the right hand is 
beaten against it.* 1 * The Angoni of northern Nyasaland use »a little 
spatula-shaped iron razor*. 20 Miss Werner saw a woman shave her 
little girl’s head: *She first greased the hair with some mixture which 
she took out of a pot, and which had the consistency of soft soap.» 
Here the type of razor is possibly the same as among the Angoni east 
of Nyasa, i. e. spatula-shaped with rather straight edge, such as Fiille- 
born depicts it from the upper reaches of the Rovuma, fig. 9. Fiillebom 
says that it is used for shaving the head, and that it represents a form 
of razor of wide distribution in the formerly German Nyasa and 
Rovuma regions. 21 Stannus has a good deal to say about the shaving 
of the hair of the head and the body among the Yao of Nyasaland, but 
gives no further specification of the instrument used than (when 
speaking of the women) vaguely stating that: »ordinarily the hair is 
periodically shaved or sometimes cut with a knife*. 22 

From the *Wanyassa*, south of the Lukuledi river and neighbours 
of the Yao of the then German Rovuma region, Weule reproduces two 
razors and tattooing knives (fig. 10), spatula-shaped and with slanting 
edge. 23 Of the Konde, Fiilleborn (op, cit ., p. 387, fig.) says that their 
small razor is spatula-shaped, *such as it is found throughout the 
southern part of German East Africa*. The one that he reproduces is 
of the same shape as his Angoni razor, with a fairly straight edge 
(fig. 11). 

From what Pogge says it is apparent that the spatula-shaped razor 
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also occurs among the »(Ba)Lunda»: »Zum Rasieren dient eine diinne 
Stahlplatte, mit deren scharfer Ende geschabt wird.* 24 

In the Congo, razors vary greatly as to shape, as do also ordinary 
knives in that region. From the Bakuba and neighbouring tribes, 
Torday and Joyce describe the way in which the head is shaved in 
both sexes, and how beards and moustaches are generally shaved, but 
of the instrument used there is no mention. 25 But they depict five 
razors from the Batelela, although not referring to them in the text 
(fig. I2). 2 * 

The Baholoholo (Baguha) on Lake Tanganyika have changed their 
mode of hairdressing under Arab influence, and nowadays shave their 
heads on both sides. For this, as for shaving the chin, they use the 
kabego , the little knife that everybody wears from his girdle. Shaving 
is carried out reciprocally, though in the case of the beard rarely oftener 
than once a year, when it is considered to have grown unbecomingly 
large. The kabego is not only a razor, but is also used for other 
purposes, such as paring the nails. It has a triangular blade with a 
straight edge, or a curved blade with a convex, crescent-shaped edge, 
and is provided with proper handle. 27 

From the Bakete at Luebo, that is to say from the northern Bakete 
group living at the inflow of the Lulua into the Kasai, come the three 
razors in our museum, fig. 13 (32. 10.4), consisting of long and thin 
iron sheets, of a type we have not met before. The longest of them 
measures 22.3 cm. The Badinga (south of the middle reaches of the 
Kasai) seem to possess a closely related form, fig. 14, with a length of 
nearly 22 cm. 28 It may be added that Torday has a plain drawing of 
an object identical with the razor at the top in fig. 13, which 
he however describes as an ^embroidery knife*, used by the Bakuba in 
the manufacture of *pile embroidery* produced from fibre. »The 
filaments are passed under a thread of the weft, and cut off with a 
special knife.* 29 

From the Bakongo my only record comes from Claridge, according 
to whom they possess some kind of spatula-shaped razor: *The better 
craftsmen produce razors shaped like tiny spades with an edge as fine 
as a Gillette blade, though, of course, of much inferior temperature. 
Still, they shave the scalp as well as the chin as effectively as the edge 
of a piece of superior steel.* 30 In Dr. K. E. Laman’s collection from 
the Basundi, the property of the Swedish Missionary Society and 
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deposited with our museum, there is a small razor (mbele yasamba , 
No. 244), »made from a ramrod*. It has a wooden handle, wound 
round with broad strips of brass, and a leather sheath, fig. 15.. The 
upper part of this is encased in an iron band to which a carrying string, 
or the like, probably was attached. The length of the knife is 11 cm. 

From the (Wa)Ngata, of the region of Coquilhatville, the museum 
possesses two practically identical razors, with decorative lateral pro¬ 
jections (32.3.10 and 33. 11. 4), fig. 16. Length 1 6 cm. With the 
spiral end stuck into the hair, they are also worn as head ornaments. 
Their being used in that way is readily suggested by their shape. 

In the Ethnographical Album (op. cit., Pi. 35, fig. 13) is seen a 
razor (fig. 17, length 17 cm.) stated to come from *Maringo*. As I 
have not succeeded in finding this word anywhere, I wonder if it 
cannot be a graphic error meant for Maringa, an affluent of the 
Lolonga (also written Lulongo) which flows into the Congo some way 
north of Coquilhatville? If so, the peoples in question would perhaps 
be the »Balolo*, or Bosaka, or Lalia (Bangandu), all of them Mongo 
tribes. In the Album this type (PI. 26: 16) is also described as a *knife 
for tattooing*, from Sanga, by which is probably meant the river 
Sanga, a northern tributary of the Congo. 

From the Bangala the museum possesses three razors of entirely 
different shape: Fig. 18 (1890. 6., R. M. 3774) with curving blade and 
a loop at the top, 16.5 cm. long, and fig. 19 (1890.6., R. M. 3775), 
spatula-shaped and decorated on both sides with identical engravings. 
Its length is 19.7 cm. In Ethnographisch Album (op. cit., PL 25: 17—22) 
are depicted a series of razors with curving blade (fig. 20), and locality 
given as Upper Ubangi (*Upper Mobangi*). They are undoubtedly of 
the same type — although smaller (ca. 12 cm.) — and probably of the 
same provenance, as the Bangala razor just referred to, provided the 
locality of the latter has been correctly given. They are »used also as 
hairpins*, and two of them also »as knives for tattooing*. 

In the Album (op. cit., Pi. 26: 17, 18) there are yet two more razors 
(figs. 21—22), one from the *Equatorial district* ( 1 . 13.5 cm.) and the 
other from *Mongalla». The latter word probably refers to the 
tributary from the right that flows into the Congo through the Bangala 
country. Buschan reproduces from Yakusu, by which he presumably 
alludes to the centre of the Lokele tribe, a woman shaving patterns on 
another woman’s head with a triangularly spatula-shaped razor with 
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a pointedly elongated handle (photograph). 81 The Lokele live on the 
junction of the Lomami with the Congo, west of Stanleyville. From 
Stanley Falls are stated to have come three razors in the museum 
collections, ^.23(06.31.188—190). Seeing that they are of two 
types, they may possibly represent at least two different peoples. The 
third one is of copper, and the one on the left (1. 23.8 cm.) strongly 
resembles the one from the Badinga that is mentioned above. It is 
very thin, made of »tin» and wound with copper wire round the 
*neck*. At Stanley Falls live the Wagenia. 

From the *NBirra» tribe the museum possesses no less than sixteen 
objects (1891. 2. 52—67), the longest being 22.4 cm., stated by their 
collector as being razors and all belonging to the same collection, which 
also includes objects from the *NSekarra* (Sakara) and *NBobo* 
(probably Bubu, Boubou) tribes *on the upper Oubange river*. Maes 
does not include *NBirra* in his nomenclature, 82 and I have in vain 
hunted for the word in other works. It is however no doubt identical 
with Bira in Johnston, 33 who occupy the district between the Uelle and 
its tributary from the north, the Bomo. Some distance to the west of 
the »Bira*, Johnston places «^the *Bubu*, and north of these, the 
»Nsakara*. The collection in question has been got together by 
G. A. Gustafsson, a Swedish member of Commandant van Gele’s 
expedition of 1889—1891. 84 According to G., the objects just referred 
to are ^barbers’ knives used for shaving all hairy parts of the body, 
as well as for removing eyelashes and eyebrows*. These knives are 
not sharp, and could not, at any rate in their present condition, be 
used as razors. If they really are instruments of that kind, it must 
be supposed that G. acquired them when new, before having been 
sharpened for use. As will be apparent from the profile drawings 
(figs. 24—25), some of them have curving blades. It is also worthy 
of notice that one of them has two blades. Several are wound round 
with flat copper wire, and one is provided with a sheath of thin leather, 
wholly covered with copper wire. Another is decorated on the blade 
with engraved lines, much in the same way as is usual with spear-heads 
in the Congo. One or two of the blades are, besides, of spear-head 
type, apart from the curved shape given to some of them. A proportion 
of these razors may even be meant for hairpins. Many of the razors 
belonging to the collections of the Stockholm museum that are here 
reproduced are, in fact, described as »hairpins* in Ethnographisch 
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Album, which illustrates a number of them that were collected by 
A. Greshoff (op. cit ., PL 25). Such is, among others, the case with 
the two-bladed type. Then, again, some are in the Album described as 
razors. No further specification as to locality is there given than the 
upper Ubangi (»upper Mobangi*). As regards the curved type I would 
also refer the reader to the curved, spear-head-shaped hairpin of iron 
that Baumann depicts from the Azande. 35 Cf. also the Mangbetu below. 

With regard to the Mangbetu — and the same probably applies to 
the Azande — Baumann says that most hairpins are also used as 
razors. He reproduces a spatula-shaped object of brass, which serves 
both as a razor and a hairpin, and which »nachste Beziehungen zu 
Formen der Walesse, Wangilima (»bukwa»), Bayanzi, Gaberi etc. 
besitzt. Vielleicht handelt es sich hier auch um eine naheliegende 
Konvergenz. Auffallend ist dabei die an alien Exemplaren wieder- 
kehrende Spiraldrehung des Stieles.* 8 * Our museum possesses a spatula¬ 
shaped razor with a spirally twisted handle (22. 4. 42), length 9 cm., 
fig. 26, stated to have come from the ^Mangbetu or Wambuba*. On a 
label attached to it is in addition written »from Wamba», which 
perhaps indicates its having been collected at the place called »Wamba», 
supposedly in the Mabudu country. 

The Alur generally use sharpened spear-heads for shaving. Men and 
women have different knives, and a specific kind of woman’s small 
knife with a handle and slightly curving blade, which the women 
carry in their girdles and always have about them, is used for cutting 
the ripe corn as well as for divers kitchen purposes, but occasionally 
also for shaving. Among the Alur men’s knives, which are of various 
types, there is also a quite small one with a broad blade and with 
»eisernen Stielen an beiden Enden», which is used for shaving the 
eyebrows. 37 

From the Bakondjo, northwest of Lake Edward, Czekanowski 
reproduces no less than five razors of different types, which however 
have in common a triangular shape and an upwards tapering handle, 
terminating in a point, fig. 27. The handle is frequently wound round 
with metal wire. 38 From the western shore of Lake Kivu, Kandt 
mentions a number of interesting razors of different types. As 
unfortunately he does not give any pictures of them, I can only quote 
what he writes: »Ganz kleine, reich verzierte Klingen ohne Griff aber 
mit eiserner Dse trugen Manner und Weiber als Rasiermesser fur das 
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Haupthaar und schliesslich gab es noch sehr sonderbare Messer mit 
einer langen, schmalen und einer breiten, dreieckigen Klinge aus einem 
Stuck, die zum Rasieren und Entfernen der Sandflohe dienen und in 
nicht minder merkwiirdigen Scheiden getragen wurden.* 39 
Of the Bambuti pygmies of the Ituri district, Schebesta relates that 
they shave their heads in various, often grotesque, patterns with a 
very small razor, which they obtain from the negroes, from whom of 
course all their iron implements come. Occasionally an arrow-head is 
used for shaving. The hair is moistened with water. Frequently the 
eyebrows are shaved off. Schebesta propounds the question as to what 
instrument the Bambuti used for shaving before the introduction of 
iron, but does not answer it. 40 Gusinde only says that the Bambuti 
are in the habit of ^scraping off* the matted hair on the head, mainly 
with the object of ridding themselves of the masses of lice infesting it. 41 
The pygmoid Babongo of French Congo get their razors from their 
neighbours, the Bayaka or Bateke. Their word for razor is samba , 
the same as in Kikongo. The women use them for, themselves, cutting 
off the navel string when they get children. 42 

To the above-mentioned razors from the Congo may be added some 
of which no particulars are given. Fig. 28 reproduces a drawing by 
Pagels of a razor (V4 actual size) from the upper Congo, which in this 
case would refer to the peoples on both banks of the Congo between 
Kwamouth and the equatorial station. 48 H. Johnston (op. cit. II, 
p. 580, fig. 297) depicts two razors from *the upper Congo*, spatula¬ 
shaped with indicated handle, of which at any rate the larger one is 
decorated with engraved ornaments. In shape they greatly resemble 
the Bangala razor shown above in fig. 19 (R. M. 3775). Johnston 
(pp. 578—585) sums up the treatment of hair of the body, of the head, 
and of beards in the Congo, saying inter alia: *All the peoples, except 
the pygmies and some of the forest tribes remove the body hair 
completely by means of tweezers or by shaving.* 

Further, our museum possesses from the Congo a knife, fig. 29 
(length 11.7 cm.), which is unnumbered and consequently lacks any 
particulars as to use and exact locality. It is probably a razor. Also 
its upper part, which is shaped like an arrow-head, has been sharpened, 
and is for shaving certain parts more suitable than the slightly concave 
base. In type, it bears some resemblance to the midmost of the Bakonjo 
razors in fig. 27. 
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Lastly, in the museum there is also the razor in fig. 30, from *the 
upper Congo*, 11.8 cm. long (06. 28. 39). It forms part of a collection 
acquired in 1901, containing among other things, objects from the 
Momfu, Mangbetu and Azande. 

Turning now to East Africa, we begin with the district between the 
great lakes. 

In Roscoe’s works information about razors is very incomplete. 
From the Baganda he does not refer to any at all, and from the Banyoro 
he only says that razors of native workmanship are also used for 
making slight incisions in taking the oath of blood-brotherhood. 44 In 
his monograph on Uganda, H. Johnston only mentions that *all body- 
hair is plucked out with tweezers*. 45 From Ruanda, Czekanowski 
refers to triangular razors: »Die Rasierkunst spielt in Ruanda eine 
grosse Rolle, weil jedermann seinen Kopf mit ausrasierten Mustem 
(masunzu) bedeckt. Rasiert wird mit einem dreieckigen Rasiermesser 
ohne Seife. Das mit Wasser angefeuchtete Haar wird abgeschabt. Aus 
diesem Grunde muss sich auch in der Nahe des Rasierten ein Gefass mit 
Wasser befinden.* 40 It may here be mentioned in passing that in 
Ruanda razor blades are used as snake-traps. 47 

In Kiziba we find — so to speak — a new type of the spatula-shaped 
razor (fig. 31): broad, with the upper end bent to a loop. One of its 
uses is probably that of shaving the head-dress reproduced by Rehse. 49 
We shall very soon repeatedly meet it again in the following. The 
Barundi, as stated by Meyer, have a short, handleless, *Schabmesser>. 
With it, both sexes shave the head, the men also the beard, and the 
Batusi the hair on the genitals and in the armpits, while the Bahutu do 
not remove the hair-growth just referred to. 49 In his account of the 
handicrafts in the northern and northwestern border districts of the 
former German East Africa, Weiss publishes the photograph of a 
razor-type that so far we have not met with, the crescent-shaped blade 
of which is elongated into a tang, presumably for fixing into a wooden 
handle. 50 Another razor would appear, judging by Weiss’ picture 
(which is very small), to have two blades of that description, one at 
each end of the *tang*. 

The Shashi east of Lake Victoria use the same type of razor as the 
Ziba, and a specimen reproduced by Kollman 51 has a length of 7 cm., 
fig. 32. »The hair of the head is shaven, except a round tuft on the 
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crown, which is allowed to remain.* From the Bantu Kavirondo 
immediately north of Kisumu, in 1911 I brought back a man’s razor, 
fig. 33 (12. 7. 1016). It is 15.5 cm. long, and its convex side naturally 
forms the edge. According to my notes the women use a different type, 
but this is not represented in my collection, and I have only noted 
down that it consists of *a thin piece of tin*.* This would therefore 
seem to conform to the type seen in fig. 34. From the Vavgusu in 
the Kitosh country south of Mount Elgon I have collected three 
specimens of this type (21.1.60—62), fig. 34, 13.5 cm. long, local 
name luveko. In my collection from this people there is one of this 
type which is shorter and broader. The top end of the handle is bent 
into a loop, through which can be passed a strap or a chain for carrying 
it about. 

Of the Wanyamwezi, Spellig writes: »Der Haartracht widmet man 
im allgemeinen wenig Aufmerksamkeit. Beide Geschlechter rasieren 
die Kopfhaare in gewissen Zeitabstanden ab, wobei sie sich eines 
gewohnlichen Messers und in Ermangelung desselben einer Glasscherbe 
bedienen. Jiingere Stutzer lassen oft an einer oder mehreren Stellen 
ein kleines Haarbiischel stehen. Neuerdings hat bei den Frauen die 
von der Kiiste stammende Sitte Eingang gefunden, die Haare wachsen 
zu lassen und sie in viele kleine Zopfchen zu flechten, die von der 
Stirn parallel nach hinter verlaufen und der Kopfhaut, fest aufliegen*. 52 
Nevertheless it seems that the Wanyamwezi also possess special razors, 
in view of Blohm’s statement that, among other things, their black¬ 
smiths make razorblades. 53 Wood quotes Grant in stating that the 
Wanyamwezi use tweezers for pulling out the hair of the eyelashes 
and eyebrows, and reproduces two instruments of that kind from 
Colonel Lane Fox’ collection. 54 

The type seen in fig. 34 (Kitosh, etc.) occurs in the undrained 
region of Tanganyika Territory. Reche reproduces a specimen of it 
from the Nyaturu, 7 cm. long, 55 and Dempwolff another of the same 
length but more rounded in shape, called mendu , from the Sandawe, 50 
fig. 35. These authors strangely enough refer to the razor as »Scher- 
messer*. Both men and women either allow the hair to grow naturally 
or shave the whole head. 


* From the Maragoli, who live some way farther north in Kavirondo, I have 
noted down lugembe , or olusatsa , for razor used by men, and olukali for women’s 
razor. 
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The Masai of Tanganyika Territory shave their heads with a piece 
of tin called ol moronja . The specimen here reproduced from Merker 
(fig. 3 6) is 3.5 cm. long. It is particularly the custom of the women 
to shave their heads, but it is also done by married men and boys. 
The hair is given a preliminary moistening with water. As a rule the 
hair is shaved on the 18th to 20th day of the month so as to avoid 
the head being bald on the ^unlucky day», the 17th. Armpits and 
eyebrows are also shaved, and the women’s genitals as well, while on 
those of the men the hairs are plucked out with the fingers or with 
tweezers. 67 From the Masai of British East Africa, Hollis reproduces 
a spatula-shaped razor with an elongate handle, 10.4 cm. long, fig. 37. 
It is kept in a rectangular leather case. Hollis also has a photograph 
of a woman shaving her husband. 68 The Nandi shave the head, some 
women, however, not the whole head. All Nandi shave the eyebrows. 
The hairs of the beard, arm-pits, pubes and shins are plucked out, but 
not shaved. This is probably done with tweezers. Hollis reproduces 
two of the latter, attached to a chain, Pi. VIII. He does not refer to 
the razor, but according to his vocabularies it is called murunjo , which 
is the same word as with the Masai, and therefore may possibly be 
of the same type as theirs. 

From the East African coast region I have not succeeded in obtaining 
any data of much importance. The local tribes are, as we know, more 
or less influenced by the Swahili and Mohammedanism. Among the 
Washambaa, particularly those of eastern Usambara, many of the 
women dress their hair in the same fashion as do the people of the 
coast. Most men, women and children of the Washambaa shave the 
whole of the head but for a small tuft left in the centre of the top 
of the skull, and this is done with a sharpened-up ordinary knife, or 
with the cheap razors supplied by Indian traders, or occasionally with 
freshly broken glass. As a preliminary, it is usual to dampen the hair 
or, occasionally, also to rub it with oil. Being shaved with a blunt 
knife was formerly applied as a punishment. For plucking out the 
hairs of the beard, tweezers are used which with their strongly curving 
legs are very like the Wanyamwezi ones reproduced by Wood, as 
mentioned above. Both sexes shave the pubes. In older times it was 
forbidden to shave those parts, but the hairs must be plucked out by 
hand with sharp upward pulls, the hair first having been rubbed in 
with ashes and red nkuti juice. 59 
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Kamba woman shav¬ 
ing her child's head 
with a knife. (G.Lind- 
blom, phot., Ukamba, 

1911). 

From Zanzibar, Ingrams publishes a small-scale photograph of a 
razor {wembe in Swahili) resembling a European table-knife with the 
blade squarely broken off. 00 

As regards the coastal population of East Africa, Stuhlmann only 
states in a general way that the Arabs and many African natives shave 
off all the hair on the body, even such as is hidden by clothing, and 
that consequently the consumption of razors {wembe) is considerable. 
It is usual in shaving to get somebody else’s assistance. The natives 
frequently use glass-splinters, but many cheap European razors are 
imported. 01 

We will now pass on to the Wadjagga, thereby linking up with 
the Masai referred to above. From the Wadjagga, our museum possesses 
the razor in fig. 38, 8.3 cm. long (06. 51. 50), by its collector, Professor 
Y. Sjostedt, called djadoujodangwe and used for shaving the head, as 
well as for ^circumcision of men*. In his collection there is another 
knife, fig. 39 (06. 51. 51), according to him called ndounya y *for the 
circumcision of women*. Judging from its type, it seems probable that 
also this knife is used as a razor. Among the Akikuyu too, razors are 
used in the circumcision of women, see below. The Wadjagga have 
tweezers for plucking out the beard. 
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The Akamba of Kenya Colony shave the hair and eyebrows with 
a razor ( wenzi ) of the usual knife type; any kind of knife is used. 
The hair is made wet with water. The men shave each other, the 
women are, however, always shaved by men. The hair beneath the 
arm holes and on the private parts is either shaved or pulled out with 
tweezers ( rigose ), of a type widespread in East Africa. Those used 
by old men for plucking out hairs of the beard are called rigola. My 
collection from eastern Ukamba includes a razor with a straight, one- 
edged blade and a wooden handle, 22 cm. long (12. 7. 25$). 02 

The Akikuyu, western neighbours of the Akamba, have a spatula¬ 
shaped razor (ruenji) with the upper ^nd folded over, 9 cm. long, 
(fig. 40). *In use the first, second, and third finger are placed behind 
the tool, while the thumb is opposed to them in front. The little 
finger rests on the work to steady the hand*. The razor is employed 
in shaving the head of both sexes. This work appertains to women 
exclusively, as appears to be the case with the Masai. A woman shaves 
her head save for one small tuft left at the back. All hair, other than 
that of the scalp, is pulled out by the roots by both men and women, 
with tweezers constantly carried. 68 

One of the minor tribes on the southern and eastern slopes of 
Mount Kenya, who are related to the Akikuyu and in part perhaps 
also with the Akamba, are the Chuka. Among them the old people 
as a rule have practically clean-shaven heads, while young men also 
shave off their hair in patterns occasionally (this, however, seems to 
be quite an alien habit, Or de-Browne says). The shaving of the head 
plays a considerable part in the various ceremonies. The hair is 
damped with a little water, and is removed with *an ordinary knife 
sharpened up for the purpose* (just as among the Akamba), *while 
sometimes a piece of broken glass may be substituted*. The hair on 
the rest of the body is also kept carefully shaved but the beard the 
old men usually pull out, each hair separately, with a small pair of 
tweezers carried for the purpose (as among the Akamba). 04 

The peculiar finger-ring of the Suk, provided with a small curved 
knife-blade, which occurs in various forms among many Hamito- 
Nilotic and Nilotic peoples, may, at all events formerly, primarily 
have been used as a weapon in hand-to-hand fighting. 05 According 
to Bryk, the Suk also use their finger-rings as a razor. It is worn on 
the first finger of the right hand (fig. 41) and has a sharp, curved 
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blade, 7.5 cm. long and 4 cm. broad (fig. 42). 66 Of a similar finger-ring 
from the Karamojo, although narrow and claw-like — thus more of 
a hook-ring than a knife-ring — which has belonged to a chief, Stigler 
says that, when properly sharpened, it was used as a razor. Hook-rings 
of this type are besides used for various purposes: as ornaments, as 
weapons, as instruments for punishing lazy wives, for extracting teeth, 
and, as tattooing implements. 67 

According to Powell-Cotton, the Turkana have an almost rec¬ 
tangular razor, the end being slightly shorter than the edge. He gives 
no particulars regarding it, only a very small photograph of one. In 
this specimen the edge is about one half of its length. 08 

Before leaving the Hamito-Nilotes I propose to tarry a moment 
on the well-known fighting bracelet of the Turkana, the circular 
wrist-knife, that is found among several Nilotic and Hamito-Nilotic 
peoples (cf. the papers of Lagercrantz and myself mentioned above). 
Sometimes they seem to be used not only for fighting but also to cut 
up meat when the owner is eating. The theory that they might also 
be used as razors seems to me improbable, or at the most only 
applicable to exceedingly rare occasions. For the sake of completeness 
it may however here be mentioned that M. Valotaire depicts a fighting 
bracelet of Turkana type, describing it as a »rasoir abyssin* from the 
Lake Rudolph region (*par la mission L^ontieff*). 69 The type is also 
found among the minor tribes north of Lake Rudolph, which makes 
the locality seem correct. From the literature I do not in any case 
know of any recorded instance of the object in question being also 
used as a razor. 

Here may also be added a description given by Kitching of two 
men of the Teso people east of Lake Kioga, eastern Uganda, engaged 
on the depilation of another man’s chin and cheeks. *Instead of razors 
the operators had little pieces of cleft stick; holding open the cleft, 
they would catch up a few hairs, allow the crack to close, and with 
a sharp jerk pull out the trapped bristles*. By them on the ground 
was a little pile of hot ashes, which served the purpose of soap and 
water and were rubbed in with the finger. 70 

The Lotuka, who, according to Stuhlmann, most rarely have beards 
and then only scantily, shave themselves with sharpened spear-heads. 
»Vor dem Rasieren wird das Haar befeuchtet. Haar an den verschie- 
denen Korpertheilen werden, falls sie entfernt werden sollen, entweder 
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zuvor mit Asche eingerieben und dann ausgezupft oder ohne jede vor- 
hergehende Einreibung einzeln ausgerissen*. 71 Of the Dinka, Heuglin 
relates that *alle Haare am ganzen Korper werden mittels einer 
scharfen Lanze rasiert und nur auf der Mitte des Scheitels bleibt ein 
kleiner Busch*. 72 

From the Bongo, Schweinfurth depicts a spear-head-like razor, 
i dm. long, fig. 43. 73 He also has a drawing of iron pincers ( pinoh ) 
used by the Bongo women for plucking out their eyelashes and eye¬ 
brows, 1.1 dm. long. When I saw the picture it reminded me at once 
of the Wanyamwezi, and sure enough Schweinfurth adds that »the 
Wanyamwezi women use small pincers of exactly the same shape for 
the same purpose*. 

Westermann describes razors and shaving among the Shilluk, but 
gives no illustration. He says: *The women wear either no or only 
short hair on the head; they shave their heads with a razor consisting 
of a straight piece of thin iron, whose edge is sharpened, or with a 
short piece of iron with one side beaten out to a thin edge. But lacking 
a razor they use almost any metal instrument they can get hold of 
for this purpose. Both sexes scrupulously remove any hair on the body 
by pulling it out with a kind of pincers; the men even pull out their 
beard and eyelashes*. 74 Hofmayr writes: *Als Rasiermesser dient ein 
scharf gemachtes Eisenblech oder Scherben von Flaschen*. 75 

Let us now turn to northeastern Africa. 

From the Kaffitsho of Kaffa, Bieber makes no reference either to 
shaving or razors, beyond mentioning that the men use special knives 
for cutting off the hair of the head ( ar'iffo ; melaj among the Amhara, 
hadu mata among the Oromo). Like the circumcision knives, they 
consist of small, two-edged blades with a handle. The men carry them 
always about their person, in a small leather bag on the dagger belt.* 6 

Of the Galla men Paulitschke says that they *walk about beardless*, 
and he speaks of *Ausrasierung von Glatzen bei Galla-Madchen*, but 
does not mention by what means it is done. 77 In his collection from 
the Arusi-Galla, Donaldson Smith includes three pairs of tweezers, 
»iron, with two blades united by a spring at the back, lengths 2, 2.5, 
and 3 inches*, but he says nothing about their use. 78 According to 
Traversi, the Arusi Galla use obsidian flakes for shaving. They appear 
to be *mere rough chips, not retouched, similar to those used for 
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shaving, scarifying and tatoing by the Andamanese and natives of New 
Guinea and Australia*. 79 

Of Somali, in Italian Somaliland, Puccioni writes: *Per la depi- 
lazione, che £ sempre accurata nelle donne, si adoperano rasoi di 
importazione europea o raramente fabbricati dai fabbri della costa, 
ma, piu spesso, pinze depilatorie di ferro ( gar-babah ) che si acquistano 
ugualmente alia costa; come i piccoli pettini si attaccano frequentemente 
ai rosari mussulmani*. 80 Of Eyssa Somal, British Somaliland, Burton 
says that they » shave, or rather scrape off with their daggers, the hair 
high up the nape of the neck ... the mustachios are clipped close, the 
straggling whisker is carefully plucked*. 81 

Regarding razors among the Amhara I refer the reader to Rohrer, 
whose account, however, is rather vague: *Die Rasiermesser werden 
in verschiedenen Grossen und Ausfiihrungen geschmiedet und gebraucht. 
Das Lindenmuseum in Stuttgart besitzt eine altere Form aus Eisen, 
halbmondformig gebogen; die Lange, gerade gemessen, betragt 13 bis 
15 cm. Nach einer Katalognotiz findet sie vor allem zum Rasieren der 
Haupthaare Verwendung. Die neueren Formen ahneln alle den ge- 
wohnlichen Messern. Die Klingen sind aber haufig breiter, auch wohl 
mit gebrochenen Riicken, und besitzen ausserdem noch besondere Griffe. 
In neuester Zeit werden nun europaische Rasierklingen eingefiihrt*. 82 
The earlier form with the crescent-shaped blade, mentioned by Rohrer 
is perhaps the same as that in the Stockholm museum from the Hamasen 
highland, fig. 44 (07.42. 20), 13 cm. long, or the same length as that 
given by Rohrer. According to its collector, missionary J. Iwarson, it 
is generally known as melatsi in the Tigrinja language, and is used 
*in circumcision, shaving of the private parts, etc.*. A razor of 
•European* (Arab, Indian?) type from the working field of the Swedish 
mission in northern Abyssinia is also found in the museum, fig. 45 
(09. 9. 52). Its wooden handle, which is encased in an iron casing, is 

13.5 cm. long. In addition, the museum possesses a knife, fig. 46, 

12.5 cm. long (39. 9. 70), with a handle in the form of a pair of 
tweezers, from Abyssinia without exact locality specified. Powell- 
Cotton depicts another from Gojam with much the same type of blade, 
but without tweezers. 83 

Razors are made in Abyssinia, we learn from Combes, and, although 
inferior to those of Arabia and India, they do fairly well for shaving 
the beard and even the head. *Ils ont, en petit, la forme des gorad^s, 
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mais, ils ne coupent que d’un seul coti. Les manches sont en fer au 
lieu d’etre en bois ou en come, comme ceux de couteaux, et ils ne sont 
pas slparls du tranchant. Afin de conserver leurs rasoirs, les Abyssiniens 
les envelloppent dans un linge imbibe de beurre*. 84 *Coiffures abys- 
sines* are discussed in some detail by Cohen, as also the ways in which 
the head is shaved, but he makes no reference to razors. 85 

For removing the hair of the body, the ^Abyssinian women* (Am- 
hara, etc.) also use tweezers: *L’usage veut que les femmes se rasent 
les poils du pubis; elle s’6pilent certaines parties du corps et emploient 
k cet effet une pince en cuivre, k large mors, d6cor6e ou repouss^e*. 88 

We shall now turn to the eastern Sudan and then proceed westwards. 
From the region between the White Nile and Lake Chad I have only 
one or two recorded instances of razors to show, and more could no 
doubt be brought forward. Any one who has had to draw up distri¬ 
butional maps of African culture elements knows, however, that it is 
frequently difficult to obtain records from this particular region. Only 
when one gets to Cameroon there is more abundance of material, and 
it is probable that especially German museums possess a great many 
razors from there. 

In our museum there is an iron razor from the Kenga, length 10.4 cm., 
fig. 47 (26.26.517), of which no particulars are given. Nachtigal 
reproduces the razor in fig. 48 from the pagan tribe of Gaberi, in 
Bagirmi, which is also used in the manufacture of minor wooden 
objects, 87 and Macleod another from the Mundang (on the upper reaches 
of the Benue), fig. 49, 88 and Passarge yet another, fig. 50 (7.5 cm. 
long), which he describes as »Dekka women’s razor*. Of the pagan 
tribe of Daka (Dekka or Dakka, according to Passarge) in the Shebshi 
mountain southwest of Yola, on the Benue river, he relates that the 
men were fully clothed while the women were naked but for a girdle 
with a bunch of leaves in front and another behind. On the head 
they had a small, black cap, and at its forward rim, between the cap 
and the head, every woman wore *a piece of tin*, which proved to 
be a razor. 89 

Among the Lakka, the men shave the head in spots. Both men and 
women shave the hair of the armpit, the men also those of the pubes. 
Soap is unknown. The razor is triangular, with a short, pointed 
projection hammered out into a handle (spatula-shaped?). 90 The Mbum 
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(some distance southwest of the Lakka) and the Mbaka-Limba, among 
whom both men and women shave the hair into patterns, have a razor 
»resembling that of the Pangwe* (Tessmann 1929, p. 312). Hair¬ 
dressing among the Baya (south of the Mbum) still remains very little 
influenced by the Hausa, says Harttmann. Like the latter, they shave 
however the upper lip, but if this is due to Hausa influence, Harttmann 
cannot tell- They make their own razors. The Hausa, however, sell 
to the Baya razors of their own manufacture, *in shape resembling the 
European variety*. 91 What the Baya native razor is like, Harttmann 
does not say, but Tessmann gives a picture of it in his monograph. 
He calls it pa li (*sharp knife*) and describes it as being an *egg- 
shaped, two-edged knife*, fig. 51. The handle is wound with brass 
strips and terminates in a knob consisting of sting knotted together. 
With it, the hair of the head is shaved off when it has grown too long. 92 

The Tikar have a small, very sharp razor with a wooden handle 
and a broad, slightly rounded blade, kept in a sheath consisting of two 
wooden slats encased in a very thin iron plate, fig. 52. Thorbecke 
records the same type from the Wute, and, according to him, it is a 
loan from the Fulani. 93 According to Morgen, the Wute have a *small 
curved knife*, called mui , *which is chiefly used for toilet purposes 
and as a razor, because the Wute only leave the hair on the chin*. 
Morgen depicts *a razor in its sheath*, but only the sheath is visible. 
It is wholly rectangular and covered with leather geometrically orna¬ 
mented. 94 In his monograph on the Wute, Sieber makes no reference 
whatever to razors. 95 

Among the Bafia, neighbours of the Wute in the southwest, the men 
usually shave the genitals every other day, while the women let those 
hairs grow long. The appearance of their razor (for which Tessmann 
gives various native names) can be seen from fig. 53. It is kept in 
a sheath of raffia pith, the middle of which is provided with a 
^window*. This type is also found among their neighbouring tribes, 
the Yambassa and the Omdnd, who besides are ethnologically connected 
with the Bafia and, according to Baumann constitute *a rather archaic 
complex which has preserved many elements of ancient Nigritic culture 
side by side with the West African ones. 00 The Yambassa, like the 
Bafia, manufacture their own razors, while the Omdnd buy theirs from 
the Bafia, says Tessmann. From the Omdnd, this author also depicts 
another type, in which the upper part is not lengthened so as to form 
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a handle (fig. $4), which, according to T. is supposed to be their 
original, ancient razor. He also encountered it among the Yambassa. 
This knife, too, is kept in a sheath of raffia pith, *von der die eine 
Seite der einen Halfte deckelartig abgehoben wird, so dass man das 
Messer zwischen den beiden Halften mit Tau zusammenschniiren 
kann*. 97 

Of one or two tribes of whom he does not give the names, but 
who live »a day’s march west of the river Mbam and then on to 
two days’ march east of the town of Yambassi*, Hoesemann says that 
the great majority, both men and women, wear their hair short, now 
and then ^cutting it with a razor called mekem^* fig. jj. 98 

Hutter gives an account of the treatment of hair and beard, as 
well as of other hairiness of the body, among the Bali and other 
peoples of the grassy country of northwestern Cameroon. Where 
hairiness is removed, it is generally done by shaving, the operation 
being as a rule performed by old women by means of razors, 7 or 9 
cm. long, fig. 56, that is to say of two different types. These women 
always carry, about with them 4—6 such razors in a small bag. 
The head, or the part of the body that is to be shaved, is rubbed in 
with redwood and moistened with water. The old woman sharpens 
the knives by rubbing their edges against each other, and against the 
thumb or the thigh. »Natiirlich werden die Messer — das Eisen ist 
ja weich — oft stumpf, dann wird gewechselt und abgezogen, und 
das geschieht nun so: aus der Axelhohle oder zwischen den Beinen 
wird das Schweissekret mit dem Daumballen oder gleich mit dem 
stumpf gewordenen Messer herausgewischt und geschabt und mit dieser 
auf das Naturabzugsleder gebrachten Pomade neue Scharfung der 
Messerchen bewerkstelligt.* 99 It may perhaps also be added that 
Hutter carried with him European razors, which the natives of all 
the tribes along his line of march from the Cameroon Mountain to 
the Bali districts readily accepted in barter trading. 

The tribes of the upper Cross River area in the former German 
Cameroon (Ekoi, Banyang, Anyang, etc.) shave the head in patterns 
with *a small, broad, thinly sharpened knife*. 100 Nothing but water 
is used. The type of razor cannot be deduced from this description. 
An inventory of dowry compiled by Talbot from the Ekoi of the 
Oban district (Nigeria), includes among other things a razor, priced 
at 6d. 101 
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The Pangwe (who perhaps more properly should have been dealt 
with in connection with northwestern Congo) have razors of the kind 
seen in fig. 57, with a sheath of raffia pith. The men shave the face, 
and both sexes the armpits, *on account of the bad smell*, as well 
as the hair on the pubes, as it is apt to cause slight itching. 102 The 
Gothenburg Museum possesses the knife in fig. 58 (No. 999 c), *from 
Gabun, or the Ogowe*. In this case, too, the sheath consists of raffia 
pith. This knife is more primitive than those just referred to, but 
probably derives from some Pangwe tribe. 

Next we turn to Nigeria. 

From the district of Ibo, our museum possesses two razors of similar 
type, with a spiralled handle, one 10 cm. long (fig. 59) and the other 
9 cm. (31.13.728—729). Whether the upper, arrow-head-like part, 
which we have already met with in the Congo, is designed for some 
special use is not stated by its collector, G. Bolinder. It is not sharpened, 
and is probably no tattooing instrument, seeing that two specific ones 
of the latter kind, of quite another type are found in the collection. 

Of the Nigerian Hausa, Robinson says that *they are accustomed 
to keep their faces and heads clean shaven, the operation being 
performed with a razor of native manufacture, the iron for which 
is obtained and smelted in their own country. Soap is not, as a rule* 
used in connection with the operation*. R. depjcts a Hausa razor 
(fig. 60) together with the leather case in which it is usually kept. 103 

Regarding razors among the Fulani, of Nigeria, I have been unable 
to find any record, but have to content myself with what has been 
said above of the razor among the Tikar and the Wute probably 
being a loan from the Cameroon Fulani. Among the Fulani-governed 
Kwotto, or Igara (kinsmen of the Yoruba farther south) the navel 
cord is severed by means of a razor. 104 Of the Munshi tribe, Meek says 
that among them *the general method of scarifying the face is to make 
the incisions with a razor*, but does not describe its appearance. 105 

In Kano, razor blades seem to have been imported since a consider¬ 
able time back. They are set by the blacksmiths. 106 

Here may be brought to mind the so-called * razor-women* of the 
king of Dahomey’s amazons who were armed with an immense razor 
{nyekpleh) of European (?) type, the blade about two feet in length, 
shutting into a black wooden handle, and when in use kept open by 
a pin. This strange *weapon*, which was carried on the shoulder, 
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was, according to Scertchly ^invented by King Gezu for the sole 
purpose of cutting off the heads of the kings he captured*, 107 but 
according to Wood for decapitating criminals. 108 Presumably the real 
razor of the Dahomeyans was of similar type. 

At the conclusion of his chapter on the Ashanti, Wood (op. cit., p. 
628) depicts a razor, fig. 6 1, in his collection from *West Africa*, 
but does not refer to it in the text. Because it represents a new type 
it is here reproduced in spite of its lacking particulars as to origin. 

In places where Mohammedanism has obtained a footing among 
the pagan tribes of the Sudan, professional barbers are to be found. 
Thus, among the Dagbamba of northern Togo and the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast there is at least one barber in each 
community, who at the same time practises minor surgery, particularly 
circumcision. 109 In the Sudan, the great chiefs also keep court barbers. 

From the eastern Ivory Coast, the Bonduku district, Tauxier gives 
the native name for razor among different peoples ( strife among the 
Djula, Kulango) but nothing further. 110 From the Lobi district, 
Labouret depicts knives for the excision of girls, one of which, fig. 
6 2, from the Lobi and Birifor tribes is of razor type and perhaps is 
also used as such. We have in the foregoing met with several instances 
of the same knife being used for both purposes. Labouret describes 
(p. 186) how the h$ad is shaved, but does not refer to any razor. 111 

About the Fulani of La Haute Volta, or more exactly the province 
of Yatanga in the Mossi country, Tauxier says that nowadays they 
all shave their heads since having become Mohammedans. Professional 
barbers are not known, but *a friend performs the operation gratis*. 
The head is shaved with a pembourki (among the Mande, strife; among 
the Mossi, barga). *Le pembourki (ou rasoir) imite le rasoir europ&n, 
mais est plus grossier. La manche est en bois avec quelques ornements 
en fer et en cuivre dessus. La lame a la forme caractlristique de notre 
lame de rasoir. On la met dans un 6tui en cuir que Yon suspend avec un 
cordon ^galement en cuir*. 112 

From Timbuktu, Father Dupuis relates of professional coiffeuses and 
barbers who do their work with razors (no description given). The 
latter practise their profession in streets and market-places, etc., and 
carry as their badge of office a large leather pouch slung over the 
shoulder, in which they keep their instruments; *one or more razors, 
a small receptacle for water (soap is not used)*. 113 
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The Bambara, among whom neighbours when required assist each 
other in the shaving of face or head — Mohammedans shave the head, 
leaving only a tuft on the crown — appear to lack specific razors 
and use their knives, or glass-splinters. 114 Among the Senufo-Minianka 
the hair is tended by ^specialists* — men, or more seldom women — 
with a razor, *a sort of cobbler’s knife* (*tranchet en fer*). 110 

From the native tribes of Liberia I have no further information 
than that the men, particularly among the Golah, either shave the 
head clean or leave patches of it in the form of highly varying 
figures, at which they generally use *one of the numerous imported 
knives, the so-called Herder knives, from Solingen*. 118 

From Tuareg, of Adrar, G. Moberg has brought back a razor with 
a folding blade (of European or »Mohammedan* type) to our museum, 
fig* 63 (30. 30. 97). The blade hinges on a rivet pin of copper and 
folds into a deep groove in the 11 cm. long, wooden handle, which 
at the joint is cased with sheet brass. Near the point of the blade 
is an oval perforation. In the various accounts of Tuareg that I have 
gone through there is no reference to razors. 

Another razor possessed by our museum is one ( Imoss) from Morocco 
(07.41. 34), labelled *Arab razor of the kind used by barbers in Fez, 
etc.* When in 1923—1924 I inventoried the collections of the museum 
this object was missing and has never been found since. It was however 
probably of some folding-blade type. 

Winkler describes what attention is given to hair and beard in Egypt, 
but makes no mention of razors. 117 Here and there, at any rate, in 
Egyptian villages, the boys are being circumcised by the barber with 
his razor. 118 Among the Turks, too, barbers perform circumcision by 
means of their razors. 119 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

From the pre-historic era of Africa, its Stone Age, I know of no 
razors, and it is open to question whether at that time this instrument 
was at all used in negro Africa. In ancient Egypt the pre-dynastic 
race was bearded, according to Flinders Petrie, but »the scraping razor 
must have been used from the beginning of the 1st dynasty, as the 
earliest dynastic people were shaved.* 120 
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In the Tere ruins in the Mtoko region of north-eastern Southern 
Rhodesia — which according to Wieschhoff closely resemble those of 
Zimbabwe and which he presumes were built and occupied sometime 
later than the 14th or 15 th centuries — the razor in fig. 65 a, of 
bronze, was recovered. The iron razor, fig. 65 b, was recovered in 
the Matemba ruins in the northern Matoko region. 121 It is practically 
of the same shape as fig. 65 a, the difference between them mainly 
consisting of their different width, and a similar difference I have 
myself observed among the Vavgusu, south of Mount Elgon. This 
type, with the curving top end of the handle, etc., is besides exactly 
the same as among these people, and also among peoples living round 
the southern and eastern half of Lake Victoria, and others (see figs. 31, 
32, 34). On the other hand I do not know it from any other part 
of Africa. Among the archaeological finds from Zimbabwe there do 
not appear to be any razors. 

In northern Africa many ancient razors of bronze have been 
archaeologically recovered, particularly in Egypt but also in the 
Carthaginian area, e. g. at Duimes (7th to 5th century B. C.) and at 
St. Monique, near Carthage (4th to 2nd century B. C.). The Punic 
razors, says Belck, were imported from Alexandria, 123 which however 
could not very well have taken place before the foundation of that 
city. 


RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS 

What instrument the African negro used for shaving himself before 
he became acquainted with iron, is a question I must leave unanswered. 
If so be that shaving was done at all, stone implements were presumably 
used. Of metal razor forms, none seem to be derivable from prototypes 
of stone. Or perhaps mussel-shells, or the like, were used, as is done 
in certain parts of the Southern Ocean? Of this, however, we know 
nothing. 

From modern times I know of stone razors, for scraping off the 
hair of the head, only from the Bergdama (according to Vedder) and 
the Herero (Irle), though without any description, and of obsidian 
flakes for shaving from the Arusi Galla (Traversi). The Bergdama, 
as we know, are still retaining primitive culture elements, and the 
culture of the Herero presents numerous correspondences with that 
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of northeastern Africa, but in this particular case — I only being 
able to adduce stone implements for shaving from these two areas 
— it is no doubt a matter of mere coincidence. Obsidian may moreover 
be said to occupy a position by itself in the realm of stone material, 
which perhaps explains its employment among a comparatively high- 
cultured people like the Galla. In illustration of the great usefulness 
of obsidian I take the liberty of quoting what Torquemada says about 
obsidian knives in 16th century Mexico: »They will cut and shave 
the hair the first time they are used, at the first cut nearly as well 
as a steel razor, but they lose their edge at the second cut; and so 
to finish shaving one’s beard or hair, one after another has to be 
used; though indeed they are cheap, and spoiling them is of no 
consequence. Many Spaniards, both regular and secular clergy, have 
been shaved with them, especially in the beginning of the colonization 
of these realms, when there was no such abundance as now of the 
necessary instruments and people who gain their livelihood by practicing 
this occupation .. .» 124 No doubt it may safely be supposed that 
shaving by means of obsidian flakes also occurred in other parts of 
Africa where that material was accessible. 

Glass splinters as a means of shaving are used not only by Bushmen 
but also among so many peoples in various parts of Africa (Ovambo, 
Zulu, Swazi, Wanyamwezi, Washambaa, coastal tribes of East Africa, 
Shilluk, Bambara) that their use in no way can be regarded as directly 
based on stone technique as is the case in Australia. It is simply that 
the material has been found suitable and therefore used, though in 
cases casually and collaterally with true razors. In this connection 
may be mentioned that, although the Bushmen, as we know, at an 
early date came into contact with Europeans, among thousands of 
implements collected from over two hundred old factory sites and 
settlements only one true glass implement (a scraper) has been 
recovered. 125 

As regards negro Africa, only one bronze razor, from Southern 
Rhodesia, is archaeologically known to me (fig. 65 a). Within the said 
area that region, together with the upper Guinea coast (Benin, etc.) 
is the only part of Africa where bronze objects have been recovered, 
archaeologically or ethnographically. From Benin, with its abundance 
of bronze objects, no razors of this material appear to be known. Even 
razors of copper are of rare occurrence. Only from the Baushi have 
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I recorded one such (fig. 5), whose use as a razor is, however, not 
quite certain, and another one from the Congo (fig. 23). The last 
mentioned region being represented is not very surprising in view of 
its numerous weapons or weapon-like objects of copper. 

Shaving with arrow-heads I only know from the Bambuti pygmies, 
and with spear-heads from the Alur, Lotuka and Dinka. The razor 
in fig. 43, from the Bongo, approaches a spear-head in shape. All the 
above peoples can be said to belong to the Nilotes taken in a wider 
sense, but authenticated instances are too few for allowing the con¬ 
clusion that this ethnic group use spear-heads and the like for shaving. 
The Nilotes, as we know, possess a great many ancient (old negritic) 
culture elements, but the razor can hardly be counted among these, and 
therefore I am not prepared to propound the theory that, as shaving 
instruments, spear-heads are forerunners of the true razor. 

Razors in the form of knives of various types with a handle, generally 
of wood — those of the European or »Mohammedan»-Indian type, 
however, excepted — occur in Kavirondo, the Congo, Cameroon, and 
probably all through West Africa. Frequently they are provided with 
a sheath. Whether they constitute a later development than the spatulate 
razors I cannot say with certainty, but think it not unlikely. The razor 
I collected among the Bantu Kavirondo north of Kisumu (fig. 33) is 
only used by men, while the women employ a shaftless (probably 
spatulate) type, and, seeing that the latter as a rule are more con¬ 
servative than the men, it is probable that their type is the older. 

A type of razor with a handle, which on account of its geographical 
occurrence is of interest, is that in fig. 6 4 from the Karanga of S. 
Rhodesia. I have already (p. 9) expressed my surmise as to its not 
being ^African* but belonging to the Rhodesian high culture. 

While excavating at Shah Tep£ in Persia, Ture Arne recovered a 
copper razor of the same shape as the Abyssinian one mentioned above 
in fig. 44 (length 13 cm.), but only 8 cm. long. 126 He dates it to ca. 
2000 B. C. It may be presumed that this type is also known from 
other places in neighbouring parts of Asia. 

What we understand by razors, properly speaking, with foldable 
handles, we find among Arabs or Mohammedans generally, and peoples 
influenced by Indian culture (Hausa, fig. 60; Tuaregs, fig. 63; Abys- 
sinians, fig. 45). Cheap razors of this type are in abundance being 
imported from Europe and India. In negro Africa, professional barbers 
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arc, strictly speaking, only found in the Mohammedan-influenced parts 
of the Sudan. As Schurz with truth remarks: *the barber’s profession 
has spread with Islam*. 127 

The most widely distributed, and important, razor type in Africa 
is however the spatula-shaped one. Its different variations, from fairly 
rectangular ones, to broader and more rounded, can be seen from the 
illustrations appended to this essay. Its typical feature is that it 
possesses end edge, that is to say that the cutting edge is at the end of 
the blade, not along the side. The latter seems more seldom to be the 
case: fig. i, Bechuana?, fig. 8, Awemba. My southernmost recorded 
spatula-shaped razor is that seen in fig. i, probably from Bechuana of 
the Hurutse group. As already mentioned, I have been unable to 
discover any native razor of whatever kind among the Kafirs of 
southeast Africa, and am therefore inclined to believe in their never 
having possessed any, in the same way as they do not originally seem 
to have possessed any proper knives, but used their spear for cutting 
with. As one approaches Rhodesia, spatulate razors seem to become 
more common, and there beyond they abound in all negro Africa, 
excepting the Nilotes, up in Bagirmi and Cameroon. My most north¬ 
western record is from the Ibo in Southern Nigeria. 

As will be apparent from the pictures, the spatulate type varies a 
great deal, but not sufficiently so for making it worth while to draw 
up different sub-groups and marking them out on a map. One such 
sub-group may however be pointed out, viz. the comparatively broad, 
rather oval type, or even broader, with a curve or hook at the top 
end, which seems to have a fairly well-marked distribution: among 
peoples of various origins round the southern portion of Lake Victoria, 
such as the Ziba, Shashi, Kavirondo, Sandawe, Kikuyu (figs. 31—32, 
34, 40). Among other spatulates one might differentiate between such 
as are of more uniform width, or at any rate with a gentle upward 
taper, and such as taper upwards so sharply as to frequently make it 
possible to discern between handle and blade (see figs.). Occasionally 
these two main forms are found among one and the same people, as, 
e. g. Batelela, fig. 12, Bakondjo, fig. 27, Omand and Yambassa, figs. 
53—54, and Bali* fig- 5<>> the first-mentioned two in the Belgian Congo, 
the remainder in Cameroon. Of the Yambassa, Tessmann says that 
the type of more uniform width is believed to be their *ancient razor 
proper*, and this may perhaps also be the case with the two types 
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among other peoples. If so, the simpler type would be the more ancient, 
which of course fits in well enough with the general process of 
evolution, from simpler forms to those more developed. 

From the pictures it can further, be seen that in the spatulate razors 
the handle, where it is well marked, frequently terminates in a point, 
not seldom sharp as a needle. Seeing that many of these razors are 
also said to be used as tattooing instruments, it seems to be probable that 
also the pointed end is used for that purpose. As mentioned in the 
text, and also can be seen from the pictures, many of the razors with 
a well-marked handle have, besides, a spiral twist in the latter (figs, 
io, 16, 18, 23, 26, 30 and 59). This is pointed out by Baumann in 
his treatise on razors-hairpins among the Mangbetu, etc., and he inter¬ 
prets this spiral twist as an ^obvious convergence* (see above, p. 14). 
He is undoubtedly right about this, for the spiral twist in the razor 
handle occurs not only on the upper Congo but also among the Ibo 
in the Niger delta, Bageri in Bagirmi, and »Wanyassa» in southern 
Tanganyika Territory and, at any rate suggestively, among Batwa 
and Babisa on Lake Bangweolo (figs. 6—7). 

It has already been mentioned that, here and there, razors are also 
used for *tattooing», by which cicatrization is presumably meant as a 
rule. Their use for this purpose is expressly stated from the Munshi 
of Nigeria, while ^tattooing* is mentioned from the Balenge, Babisa, 
Batwa and Congo peoples. For circumcision, too, razors are used in 
some places, e. g. among Djagga and Kikuyu (circumcision of girls), in 
Abyssinia and Egypt. The umbilical cord is occasionally severed by 
means of a razor (Babongo, Kwotto in Nigeria). And lastly, in north¬ 
eastern Congo razors are also used as hair-ornaments (Mangbetu, etc., 
cf. p. 9 and figs. i 6 > 24—26). In this case they are usually given a 
decorative shape. 

Definite statements as to men and women using different types 
of razors I only possess from southern Kavirondo (fig. 33), and there 
that of the women is probably of greater antiquity. This is possibly 
also the case among the Alur. 

Although tweezers for removing hair do not fall within the scope 
of the present treatise, it may be noted that they exist side by side 
with razors in many parts of Africa. They are used for pulling out 
the hairs of the beard, of the armpits, the eyelashes, etc., while the 
hair of the head is always shaved off by means of a razor. They 
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occur among the Bergdama, Herero (of wood), Wanyamwezi, Washa- 
mbaa, Masai, Nandi, Akamba, Akikuyu, in the upper Congo and in 
Uganda, among the Bongo and the Amhara, and in the Italian Somali¬ 
land. They have probably entered Negro Africa from the north, 
seeing that they are of the same type as those, generally of bronze, 
which are frequently found in graves in Egypt, as well as in Crete, 
Cyprus, etc., in Italy, and other parts of Europe. 

If in conclusion we try to take a glance at the origin of razors in 
Africa, I shall altogether pass over those which are knife-shaped, 
with a non-foldable handle — about which I have formed no definite 
opinion — but confine myself to such as are more or less spatulate, 
which, from what we have seen, may be said to represent the typical 
Negro-African razor. I am not, however, prepared to express any 
positive surmise as to their deriving from a single origin, since I do 
not know whether the type in question exists in Asia. Stuhlmann, who 
so far as I know is the only one who has expressed any opinion as 
to their origin, says of »the queer little knives of axe-shape and tdged 
on their narrow side* (which he knows from the southern parts of 
ex-German East Africa) that their occurrence »is not accidental but 
to be explained as an importation from the north or northeast*. This 
opinion he bases on the circumstance that, as he puts it, identically 
similar razors of bronze were still abundantly used in Egypt during 
the Ptolemaic era and — often richly chased — also of numerous 
occurrence in Carthage (7th to 2nd century B. C.)*. 128 The points of 
resemblance do not, however, appear to me as great as Stuhlmann 
considers them to be. The African razors of spatula shape are, as we 
have seen, generally end-edged, while those of ancient Egypt and 
Carthage preponderantly seem to have a side edge, as is probably the 
case in Europe, from Sicily extending to Scandinavia. Even the shape 
is different, I having, among the rich material of illustrations of razors 
from ancient Egypt, etc., or from the European Bronze Age, hardly 
found a single razor that could be described as entirely identical with 
any of the African ones illustrated in the present essay. 129 Having 
made these reservations, I wish however to say that in my opinion it 
is probable that the spatula-shaped razors have spread through Africa 
from ancient Egypt and other parts of northern Africa. 

I have nothing more to add regarding these razors. The results I 
have arrived at are. admittedly, somewhat scanty. But also this culture 
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element, and its various forms in Africa, ought some time or other to 
be dealt with, and this has herewith been done. At any rate, the 
illustrations should to some extent prove interesting. Perhaps somebody 
else will be able to get more out of the material than I have succeeded 
in doing. 
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i. Bechuana-Bahurutse? 
(After Campbell). 



3 4 5 6 

Figs. 3— 6. Balenge (N. Rhodesia), Baushi (4—5), and Babisa 
(Lake Bangweolo). 
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Fig. 7. Batwa, Lake 
Bangweolo. 


Fig. 8. Wemba, 
N. Rhodesia. 
(After Melland). 



9 ” 

Figs. 9 and 11. Angoni and Konde. 
(After Fiilleborn). 


Fig. 10. »Wanyassa», southern Tanganyika 
Territory. (After Weule). 
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. »Maringo», Badinga, »Mongalla», »Aequatorial district*, Belgian Congo. 
(After Schmeltz and J. de Jong). 



Fig. 15. Basundi. 



Fig. 1 6. Wangata. 
Belgian Congo. 
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Fig. 28. »UpperCongo*. Figs. 30, 29. »Upper Congo*. Fig. 33. Southern 

(After Pagels). Kavirondo. 
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Fig. 47. Kenga, 
Bagirmi. 
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Figs. 48—50. Gaberi, Bagirmi (After Nachtigall); Mundang, 
Upper Benue (After Macleod); Daka (After Passarge). 



Figs. 51, 53—j6 . Razors, Cameroon. Baya (After Tcssmann); Bafia, two types (After Tess- 
mann); the three on the right are from northwestern Cameroon, without further particulars 
but fig. j6 probably from the Bali (After Hoesemann and Hutter). 
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a b 

Fig. 65. a, bronze, Terc; />, iron, Matemba, Southern Rhodesia. 
(After Wieschhoff). 



Fig. 66. Tongobory, Mahafaly, S. W. Madagascar. Natural size. 
(No. 30. 19. 11). 
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